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made by them, we, in fact, rely upon something quite different. An in- 
ductive inference is verified " when it fits the facts and no alternative 
inference does " (p. 88). This is both true and important, as far as it 
goes, but the author unfortunately does not attempt further analysis. 
When are we warranted in concluding that alternative inferences do not 
really fit the facts ? The author invokes consistency, but consistency is a 
shifty term. It may mean absence of contradiction or it may mean ab- 
sence of motivation. The doctrine that all doubt must be motivated, upon 
which Hobhouse rightly lays so much stress, and which has frequently 
been formulated, after a fashion, in courts of law, is apparently implied, 
but does not secure even a passing notice. This doctrine, furthermore, 
properly connects the subject of probability with completely established 
inference. Probability decreases with the degree of motivation. One 
may, therefore, doubt the expediency of treating probability as a supple- 
mentary method, as is done here; to say nothing of the advisability of 
placing all the emphasis upon the form of probability which is de- 
termined by the behavior of groups and which on this account lends 
itself to mathematical treatment. By isolating statistics and probability, 
the author gives the same false impression regarding the study of scien- 
tific laws as that against which he protests in the case of the syllogism. 

Under the heading " Explanation " the question is raised (p. 239) 
whether, in the progressive reduction of knowledge to laws that are more 
simple and fundamental, the laws which constitute the limit of the 
process are to be regarded as inexplicable. The answer to the question is 
negative, for the reason that " reference to simpler and more fundamental 
laws is merely one method of bringing the data into a system." " The 
parts are explained," it is said, " by being given their proper places in the 
whole." Here, it seems, we may reasonably object that the author offers 
either too much or too little. The question should either not be raised, 
or the answer should be amplified so as to set forth in detail just what it 
means. In ordinary procedure the term explanation has a specific mean- 
ing because there is constant reference to laws which in the given situa- 
tion are treated as ultimate. But when the attempt is made to eliminate 
everything that is ultimate we are on different ground, and we are then 
in duty bound to be specific or lay ourselves open to the suspicion that we 
are playing with the words " system " and " explanation." 

As has been indicated, some of these comments make Professor Jones 
the scapegoat for the sins of his class. The criticisms, it is hoped, will 
not tend to obscure the genuine merits of the book, which make it a wel- 
come addition to the literature of the subject. 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 

Logica Come Scienza del Concetto Puro. Filosofia dello Spirito, Vol. II. 

Second revised edition. Benedetto Ceoce. Bari: Guis. Laterza & 

Figli. 1909. Pp. xxiii + 429. 

La Critica, the bi-monthly review of which Croce is editor, is devoted 
to literature, history, and philosophy. Even more than the " Estetica," 
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this, the second volume of the author's philosophy, shows the marks of 
the journalist's sanctum. It, too, is no less a literary and historical than 
it is a philosophical treatise. Almost is a body shocked to find, in 
a book founded upon Aristotle's " Metaphysics," Kant's " Critique," 
and Hegel's " Logic," clear, terse description, familiar allusions to 
the poets, and even epigrams. And yet Croce will never be accused of 
writing literature philosophically; the present work lacks nothing in the 
severity of its logical interests — indeed, one of the gravest faults to be 
found with it is that it attempts too much in too scant quarters. As for 
Hegel, so for Croce; logic is the philosophy of philosophy. But to chart 
the bearings of pure reason in the world of practise and science is more 
of a task to-day than in Hegel's time. Had Croce been content to touch 
only the issues of traditional logic, he would have lost vivacity but 
gained power. In preferring to span four firmaments, though, in a single 
flight, he has been compelled to take the short straight line of dogmatism 
across each. And, in so doing, he takes the bread out of the critic's 
mouth; for to say the lightest word on half the questions raised in 
the " Logica " would be to review all contemporary thought ; on the 
other hand, to judge Croce's own conclusions on any one of these is 
hazardous, because, where proofs are abridged or altogether omitted, 
praise and censure both go blindfold. Just how much, for example, 
Croce means by his great central equation : " Filosofia = pensiero = 
storia = percezione della realta," the reviewer must confess he does not 
know, after much searching. Sometimes it seems to spell absolute ideal- 
ism in bold letters. But how can that be when we read in many passages 
that neither the reality of percepts nor the knowability of reality in gen- 
eral can be questioned? Or when Croce explicitly repudiates the entire 
Hegelian procedure of deducing history from some " sacred number " of 
concepts? Again, the equation apparently spells critical realism, or. 
more exactly, something very much like the immanent realism which 
Mr. J. A. Stewart finds in Plato's doctrine of ideas. But again we hesi- 
tate; for, in his "pure concept," Croce has precisely Plato's "idea of 
ideas," and it is this that alone is truly real, truly philosophy, and truly 
history. One must often wonder whether he is doing anything more than 
to develop to its limits this epistemological absolutism which Plato left 
hanging in the air. Every concept, by as much as it leaves some relation 
essentially undetermined, by so much falls short of being completely real, 
and is hence, in the same measure, less than a " pure concept." So, 
Croce says, a " pure concept " is absolutely clear in the mind of him who 
thinks it, inasmuch as defective expression means, ipso verho, unclarity 
of thought, which is a shimmering of relations. Any concept that is 
concrete but not universal, or universal without perfect concreteness, 
likewise is impure. As for further characteristics of conceptual spotless- 
ness, we are told, with admirable but discouraging consistency, that 
" their exposition resolves itself into a complete account of the philosophy 
of spirit." Of course, then, every concept of every-day life, mathematics, 
and science becomes a " pseudo concept " for Croce ; for each is either 
empirical or abstract or doubly befouled. Worse yet, none is by any hook 
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or crook reducible (Croce does not say exaltable) to the "pure concept"; 
for each is cut to the pattern of practical life, and no amount of sewing 
will make the cloth whole again. Is it possible that our Neapolitan is 
indulging in an ironic reductio ad absurdum of absolutistic logic? If, as 
he reiterates, philosophy is the " pure concept," then there never have 
been and never will be philosophers. But how take that assurance at 
face value, as we read further that every man has a philosophy, for 
philosophy and religion are one and the same, and every man has a re- 
ligion? Only one thing seems wholly clear; the author, writing four 
books in one, to wit, a complete logic, a book on the relation of 
philosophy to other disciplines, another work on error and method, and 
a history of logic from Socrates to Peano, has made one word do service 
for three or four; in short, he has admitted fatal equivocations. Were it 
worth while, the reviewer could point out a score or more of instances 
where " history " means now the flux of human events, now the manner 
of men's reconstructing the past, now the school-room discipline; or 
where " idealism " stands sometimes for the belief that there is no think- 
ing without thoughts, and sometimes for a much less innocent German 
creed. But why exhibit the original sin of philosophy again ? It is better 
to recognize the indubitable keenness of certain chapters, notably those 
on the categories (p. 163), mathematics and physics (p. 251), and the 
whole logistic movement (esp. p. 93). Here Croce's strong sense of real- 
ity makes his criticisms two-edged; they hew for the Philistine as well as 
for the metaphysician. We would not deny them the same cutting 
power elsewhere; the thinker has Hegel's nostrils for scenting abstrac- 
tions and running down the underlying unity in opposites. Perhaps 
shorthand has betrayed him in the sections where his meaning is obscure 
or anathema. But his extensive analysis of the logic and concept- 
building of science echoes with so little original vigor the popular phrases 
about " arbitrary constructions," " devices for practical control," " re- 
garding the mobile and spontaneous as fixed and determined," etc., that 
the reviewer, for one, would gladly believe the editor of La Critica to 
have carelessly mixed in with his proof-sheets at these passages the 
manuscript of some amateur contributor. The philosopher may be 
tickled by the flattery that science is only a handmaid of his household; 
but will he go further with Croce and restrict its duty and privilege to 
collecting specimens, ticketing them, and putting them away in good 
order? Will he then take the last step and say that no scientist strives 
for truth at all, that goal being reserved for the philosopher? Croce 
dares this much. Again one is on the verge of asking whether we have 
to do with a deep satire, but the context halts us. 

Walter Boughton Pitkin. 
Columbia Univebsity. 

Reason, Thought and Language, or The Many and the One. Douglas 
Macleane. London : Henry Frowde. 1906. Pp. xv + 583. 
" These pages represent an effort to strengthen and revivify formal 

logic ... by bringing it into closer connection with the living facts of 



